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INTRODUCTION OF TECUMSEH 


Tecumseh (“goes through one place to another”) (C. 1768 — October 5, 
1813) was a Shawnee chief and warrior who promoted resistance to the 
expansion of the United States into Native American lands. He was a 
persuasive orator and traveled widely (thus, the meaning of his name), 
forming a Native American confederacy and promoting intertribal 
unity. Although his efforts to unite Native Americans ended with his 
death in the War of 1812, he became an iconic folk hero in American, 
Indigenous, and Canadian popular history. 


Tecumseh was born in what is now the state of Ohio, at a time when the 
far-flung Shawnees were reuniting in their Ohio Country homeland. 
During his childhood, the Shawnees lost territory to the 

expanding American colonies in a series of border conflicts. Tecumseh's 
father, Puckeshinwau, was killed in battle against Virginia militiamen 
in 1774. 


Tecumseh was thereafter mentored by his older brother Cheeseekau, a 
noted war chief who died fighting Americans in the “Battle Of Point 
Pleasant” 1792. As a young war leader, Tecumseh joined Shawnee 
Chief Blue Jacket's armed struggle against further American 
encroachment, which ended in defeat at the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers in 1794 and with the loss of most of Ohio in the 1795 Treaty of 
Greenville. 


In 1805, Tecumseh's younger brother Tenskwatawa, who came to be 
known as the Shawnee Prophet, founded a religious movement that 
called upon Native Americans to reject European influences and return 
to a more traditional lifestyle. In 1808, Tecumseh and Tenskwatawa es- 
tablished Prophetstown, a village in present-day Indiana, that grew into a 
large, multi-tribal community. 


Tecumseh traveled constantly, spreading the Prophet's message and 
eclipsing his brother in prominence. Tecumseh proclaimed that Native 
Americans owned their lands in common and urged tribes not to cede 

















more territory unless all agreed. His message alarmed American lead- 
ers as well as Native leaders who sought accommodation with the 
United States. 


In 1811, when Tecumseh was in the South recruiting allies, Americans 
under William Henry Harrison defeated Tenskwatawa at the Battle of 
Tippecanoe and destroyed Prophetstown. 


In the War of 1812, Tecumseh joined his cause with the British, re- 
cruited warriors, and helped capture Detroit in August 1812. The follow- 
ing year he led an unsuccessful campaign against the United States in 
Ohio and Indiana. When U.S. naval forces took control of Lake Erie in 
1813, Tecumseh reluctantly retreated with the British into Upper 
Canada, where American forces engaged them at the Battle of the 
Thames on October 5, 1813, in which Tecumseh was killed. 
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His death caused his confederacy to collapse. The lands he had fought 
to defend were eventually ceded to the U.S. government. His legacy as 
one of the most celebrated Native Americans in history grew in the 
years after his death, although details of his life have often been ob- 
scured by mythology. 

















EARLY LIFE OF TECUMSEH 


Tecumseh was born in Shawnee territory, around March, in what is 
now Ohio between 1764 and 1771 (possibly 1768). 


The traditional Shawnee pronunciation of his name is "Tecumthé". He 
was born into the Panther clan of the Kispoko division of the Shawnee 
tribe. Like most Shawnees, his name indicated his clan: translations of 
his name from the Shawnee language include "I Cross the Way", and 
"Shooting Star", references to a meteor associated with the Panther 
clan. 


Tecumseh was likely born in the Shawnee town of Chillicothe, in 

the Scioto River valley, near present-day Chillicothe, Ohio, or in a nearby 
Kispoko village. Tecumseh's father, Puckeshinwau, was a Shawnee war 
chief of the Kispoko division. Tecumseh's mother, Methoataaskee, 
(meaning "one who lays eggs in the sand" or "a turtle laying eggs in the 
sand") probably belonged to the Pekowi division and the Turtle clan, al- 
though some traditions maintain that she was Muscogee. 


Tecumseh was the fifth of eight children. His parents met and married 
in what is now Alabama, where many Shawnees had settled after being 
driven out of the Ohio Country by the Iroquois in the 17th-cen- 

tury Beaver Wars. Around 1759, Puckeshinwau and Methoataaskee 
moved to the Ohio Country as part of a Shawnee effort to reunite in 
their traditional homeland. 


In 1763, the British Empire laid claim to the Ohio Country following its 
victory in the French and Indian War. That year, Puckeshinwau took part 
in Pontiac's War, a pan-tribal effort to counter British control of the re- 
gion. Tecumseh was born in the peaceful decade after Pontiac's War, a 
time when Puckeshinwau likely became the chief of the Kispoko town 
on the Scioto. In a 1768 treaty, the Iroquois ceded land south of the Ohio 
River (including present-day Kentucky) to the British, a region the 
Shawnee and other tribes used for hunting. 
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Shawnees attempted to organize further resistance against colonial oc- 
cupation of the region, culminating in the 1774 Battle of Point Pleasant, 
in which Puckeshinwau was killed. After the battle, Shawnees ceded 
Kentucky to the colonists. 
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(Note) The Battle of Point Pleasant was fought on October 10, 1774, 
between the Virginia militia and Shawnee and Mingo warriors, along 
the Ohio River near Point Pleasant, West Virginia. 


When the American Revolutionary War between the British and their 
American colonies began in 1775, many Shawnees allied themselves 
with the British, raiding into Kentucky aiming to drive out American 
settlers. Tecumseh, too young to fight, was among those forced to relo- 
cate in the face of American counterraids. 


In 1777, his family moved from the Scioto River to a Kispoko town on 
the Mad River, near present-day Springfield, Ohio. General George Rogers 
Clark, commander of the Kentucky militia, led a major expedition into 
Shawnee territory in 1780. Tecumseh may have witnessed the ensu- 
ing Battle of Piqua on August 8. After the Shawnees retreated, Clark 
burned their villages and crops. The Shawnees relocated to the north- 
west, along the Great Miami River, but Clark returned in 1782 and de- 
stroyed those villages as well, forcing the Shawnees to retreat further 
north, near present-day Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
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FROM WARRIOR TO CHIEF 


After the American Revolutionary War ended in 1783, the United 
States claimed the lands north of the Ohio River by right of conquest. 
(Britain had renounced its claims to the area in the Treaty of Paris.) In 
response, Indians convened a great intertribal conference at Lower San- 
dusky in the summer of 1783. Speakers, most notably Joseph Brant (Mo- 
hawk), argued that Indians must unite to hold onto their lands. They 
put forth a doctrine that Indian lands were held in common by all 
tribes, and so no further land should be ceded to the United States 
without the consent of all the tribes. 


This idea made a strong im- 
pression on fifteen year-old 
Tecumseh when he attended 
the conference. As an adult, | MOLUNTHA 






he would become such a well- | Chief Moluntha., Grand 
s is acnem oO =] nawnees, 

known advocate of this policy + lwedh neat aH pIRee. EIS 
that some mistakenly thought] wife, the Grenadier Squaw, 
+ hadiorm A-with hi aS was a sister of Chief Corn- 
it had originated with him. mM] stalk. In 1786 Col. Logan 
The United States, however, | destroyed the town, and 
Moluntha was murdered by 


insisted on dealing with the ‘2h PA SaRvarirers nits 

tribes individually, getting — 

each to sign separate land 

treaties. In January 1786, Moluntha, civil chief of the Mekoche Shawnee 
division, signed the Treaty of Fort Finney, surrendering most of Ohio to 

the Americans. Later that year, Moluntha was murdered by a Kentucky 

militiaman, initiating a new border war. 


Tecumseh, now about eighteen years old, became a warrior under the 
tutelage of his older brother Cheeseekau, who emerged as a noted war 
chief. Tecumseh participated in attacks on flatboats traveling down the 
Ohio River, carrying waves of immigrants into lands the Shawnees had 
lost. He was disturbed by the sight of prisoners being cruelly treated by 
the Shawnees, an early indication of his lifelong aversion to torture and 
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cruelty for which he would later be celebrated. In 1788, Tecumseh, 
Cheeseekau and their family moved westward, relocating near Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Missouri. They hoped to be free of American settlers, only to 
find colonists moving there as well, so they did not stay long. 


(Note) Tecumseh's siblings were his sister Tecumapease, his brothers 
Cheeseekau, Sauweeseekau, Nehasseemo, Tenskwautawa or the 
Prophet, and Kumskaukau. 


Cheeseekau, the eldest, is represented to have taken great pains with 
his brother Tecumseh, laboring not only to make him a distinguished 
warrior, but to instil into his mind a love of truth, and a contempt for 
every thing mean and sordid. Cheeseekau fought by the side of his fa- 
ther in the battle of Kanawha; and, some years afterwards, led a 
small band of Shawanoes on a predatory expedition to the south, 
Tecumseh being one of the party. 


While there, they joined some Cherokees, in an attack upon a fort, 
garrisoned by white men. A day or two before the attack, Cheeseekau 
made a speech to his followers, and predicted that at such an hour, on 
a certain morning, they would reach the fort, and that he should be 
shot in the forehead and killed; but that the fort would be taken, if the 
party persevered in the assault, which he urged them to do. 


An effort was made by his followers to induce him to turn back, but he 
refused. The attack took place at the time predicted, and Cheeseekau 
fell. His last words expressed the joy he felt at dying in battle; he did 
not wish, he said, to be buried at home, like an old woman, but 
preferred that the fowls of the air should pick his bones. The fall of 
their leader created a panic among the assaulting party, and they 
suddenly retreated. 


In late 1789 or early 1790, Tecumseh traveled south with Cheeseekau to 
live with the Chickamauga Cherokees near Lookout Mountain in what is 
now Tennessee. Some Shawnees already lived among the Chickamau- 
gas, who were fierce opponents of U.S. expansion. Cheeseekau led 
about forty Shawnees in raids against colonists; Tecumseh was pre- 
sumably among them. During his nearly two years among the Chicka- 
maugas, Tecumseh probably had a daughter with a Cherokee woman; 
the relationship was brief, and the child remained with her mother. 
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In 1791, Tecumseh returned to the Ohio Country to take part in 

the Northwest Indian War as a minor leader. The Native confederacy that 
had been formed to fight the war was led by the Shawnee Blue Jacket, 
and would provide a model for the confederacy Tecumseh created 
years later. The Northwest Indian War (1786-1795) was an armed con- 
flict for control of the Northwest Territory fought between the United 
States and a united group of Native American nations known today as 
the Northwestern Confederacy. The United States Army considers it 
the first of the United States Indian Wars. 
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Northwest Indian War 


Following centuries of conflict for control of this region, it was granted 
to the new United States by the Kingdom of Great Britain in article 2 of 
the Treaty of Paris, which ended the American Revolutionary War. The 
treaty used the Great Lakes as a border between British territory and 
that of the United States. This granted significant territory to the United 
States, initially known as the Ohio Country and the Illinois Country, 
which had previously been prohibited to new settlements. 


Numerous Native American peoples inhabited this region, however, 
and the British maintained a military presence and continued policies 
that supported their Native allies. With the encroachment of European- 
American settlers west of the Appalachians after the War, a Huron-led 
confederacy formed in 1785 to resist the usurpation of Indian lands, 
declaring that lands north and west of the Ohio River were Indian 
territory. 
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Four years after start of the British supported Indian military 
campaign, the new Constitution of the United States went into effect; 
George Washington was sworn in as President, which made him the 
Commander-in-Chief of US military forces. Accordingly, Washington 
directed the United States Army to enforce U.S. sovereignty over the 
territory. The U.S. Army, consisting mostly of untrained recruits and 
volunteer militiamen, suffered a series of major defeats, including the 
Harmar Campaign (1790) and St. Clair's Defeat (1791), which are 
among the worst defeats ever suffered in the history of the US Army. 


Josiah Harmar (November 
10, 1753 — August 20, 1813) 
was an officer in the United 
States Army during the 
American Revolutionary War 
and the Northwest Indian 
War. He was the senior officer 
in the Army for six years and 
seven months (August 1784 to 
March 1791). 


St. Clair's devastating loss 
destroyed most of the United 
States Army and left the 
United States vulnerable. 
Washington was also under 
congressional investigation 
and would now have to 
quickly raise a bigger army. 
He chose Revolutionary War 
veteran General Anthony Wayne to organize and train a proper fighting 
force. Wayne took command of the new Legion of the United States late 
in 1792 and spent a year building, training, and acquiring supplies. 





After a methodical campaign up the Great Miami and Maumee river 
valleys in western Ohio Country, Wayne led his Legion to a decisive 
victory at the Battle of Fallen Timbers near the southwestern shore of 
Lake Erie (near modern Toledo, Ohio) in 1794. Afterward, he went on to 
establish Fort Wayne at the Miami capital of Kekionga, the symbol of 
U.S. sovereignty in the heart of Indian Country and within sight of the 
British. The defeated tribes were forced to cede extensive territory, 
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including much of present-day Ohio, in the Treaty of Greenville in 1795. 
The Jay Treaty in the same year arranged for cessions of British Great 
Lakes outposts on the U.S. territory. The British would later retake this 
land briefly during the War of 1812. 


Anthony Wayne (January 1, 
1745 — December 15, 1796) 
was an American soldier, offi- 
cer and statesman of English 
descent. He adopted a mili- 
tary career at the outset of 
the American Revolutionary 
War, where his military ex- 
ploits and fiery personality 
quickly earned him promo- 
tion to brigadier general and 
the nickname "Mad An- 
thony". He later served as the 
Senior Officer of the Army of 
the Ohio Country. After ob- 
serving Wayne's activities for 
two years, Little Turtle de- 
clared that Wayne was "the 
Chief that does not sleep" and 
advised fellow Indians to an- 
swer calls for peace. 


























Tecumseh led a band of eight followers, including his younger brother 
Lalawéthika, later known as Tenskwatawa. Tecumseh missed fighting in 
a major Indian victory (St. Clair's defeat) on November 4 because he was 
hunting or scouting at the time. 


(Note) St. Clair's defeat, also known as the Battle of the Wabash, the 
Battle of Wabash River or the Battle of a Thousand Slain, was a battle 
fought on 4 November 1791 in the Northwest Territory of the United 
States of America. The U.S. Army faced the Western Confederacy of 
Native Americans, as part of the Northwest Indian War. 


It was "the most decisive defeat in the history of the American mili- 
tary" and its largest defeat ever by Native Americans. The Native 
Americans were led by Little Turtle of the Miamis, Blue Jacket of the 
Shawnees, and Buckongahelas of the Delawares (Lenape). 
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The war party numbered 
more than 1,000 warriors, 
including many Potawatomis 
from eastern Michigan and 
the Saint Joseph. The oppos- 
ing force of about 1,000 
Americans was led by Gen- 
eral Arthur St. Clair. The 
forces of the American In- 
dian confederacy attacked at 
dawn, taking St. Clair's men 
by surprise. Of the 1,000 offi- 
cers and men that St. Clair 
led into battle, only 24 es- 
caped unharmed. As a result, 
President George Washing- 
ton forced St. Clair to resign 
his post, and Congress initi- 
ated its first investigation of 
the executive branch. 





The following year he participated in other skirmishes before rejoining 
Cheeseekau in Tennessee. Tecumseh was with Cheeseekau when he 
was killed in an unsuccessful attack on Buchanan's Station near Nash- 
ville in 1792. Tecumseh probably sought revenge for his brother's 
death, but the details are unknown. 


(Note) "Major" John Buchanan (born January 12, 1759) was an 
American frontiersman and one of the founders of present-day Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. He is best known for defending his fort, Buchanan 
Station, from an attack by several hundred Native American Indians 
on September 30, 1792. The defense at Buchanan's Station saved early 
Nashville, which was unprepared after dismissing rumors of an in- 
coming Indian onslaught. On their part, the Indians recoiled, splitting 
into small parties that caused considerable damage to outlying home- 
steads but abandoned the major attack on Nashville. Nor was any like 
invasion attempted again. The defense of Buchanan's Station not only 
spared Nashville, but raised the morale of the pioneers at a dark and 
difficult time, and was frequently recalled in the following decades as 
a symbol of the courage and determination of the founders of the state 
of Tennessee. 
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“Major” John Buchanan 


Tecumseh returned to the Ohio Country at the end of 1792 and fought 
in several more skirmishes. In 1794, he fought in the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers, a bitter defeat for the Indians. The Native confederacy fell 
apart, especially after Blue Jacket agreed to make peace with the Amer- 
icans. Tecumseh did not attend the signing of the Treaty of 

Greenville (1795), in which about two-thirds of Ohio and portions of 
present-day Indiana were ceded to the United States. 


By 1796, Tecumseh was both the civil and war chief of a Kispoko band 
of about 50 warriors and 250 people. His sister Tecumapease was the 
band's principal female chief. Tecumseh took a wife, Mamate, and had 
a son, Paukeesaa, born about 1796. Their marriage did not last, and 
Tecumapease raised Paukeesaa from the age of seven or eight. Tecum- 
seh's band moved to various locations before settling in 1798 close 

to Delaware Indians, along the White River near present-day Anderson, In- 
diana, where he lived for the next eight years. He married twice more 
during this time. His third marriage, to White Wing, lasted until 1807. 
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Tecumapease (also known as 
Menewaulakoosee) was born 
about 1761. She was the sec- 
ond child of Pucksinekau 
Shawnee and Methotaske 
Unknown. Six years older 
than her famous brother, 
Tecumseh, they were close all 
their lives. After their father 
was killed at the Battle of 
Point Pleasant in 1774 
Tecumapease helped her 
mother raise her younger sib- J 
lings until she married a 
Shawnee man named Wah- 
sikegaboe about 1780. 


According to author and 
biographer Benjamin Drake, 
based on interviews of 
persons who personally knew 
Tecumsah and his family, 
Tecumapease was described 
as "sensible, kind- hearted, and uniformly exemplary in her conduct, 
she obtained and exercised a remarkable degree of influence over the 
females of her tribe." They were among the families living in 
Tecumseh's village in the 1790's, where Tecumapease was the principal 
female Chief. She raised Tecumseh's son, Paukeesaa, from the age of 
seven. Tecumapease continued to support her brother and in the 
northern campaign at the end of the War of 1812. In 1813, while her 
husband, brother, and nephew were planning for battle she led the 
removal of their band from their home on Grosse Isle (near Detroit) 
across the river into Canada proper. Both Tecumseh and Wahsikegaboe 
were killed at the Battle of the Thames, October 5, 1813. 





The Shawnee and other tribes who had followed Tecumseh remained in 
Canada through the winter. In March of 1814 Tecumapease, Paukesaa, 
and other chiefs were invited to a meeting in Quebec, and in April of 
1815 the families of the Shawnee killed at the Thames were paid 
compensation by the British. According to Anthony Shane, 
Tecumapease returned to Detroit is 1815 where she soon died. 

















The Battle of Fallen Timbers (20 August 1794) was the final battle of 
the Northwest Indian War, a struggle between Native American tribes 
affiliated with the Western Confederacy and their British allies, against 
the nascent United States for control of the Northwest Territory. The 
battle took place amid trees toppled by a tornado near the Maumee 
River in northwestern Ohio at the site of the present-day city of 
Maumee, Ohio. 


Major General "Mad Anthony" Wayne's Legion of the United States, 
supported by General Charles Scott's Kentucky Militia, were victorious 
against a combined Native American force of Shawnee under Blue 
Jacket, Ottawas under Egushawa, and many others. The battle was 
brief, lasting little more than one hour, but it scattered the confederated 
Native forces. The U.S. victory ended major hostilities in the region. 


The following Treaty of Greenville and Jay's Treaty forced Native 
American displacement from most of modern-day Ohio, opening it to 
White American settlement, along with withdrawal of the British 
presence from the southern Great Lakes region of the United States. 
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RISE OF THE PROPHET 


While Tecumseh lived along the White River, Native Americans in the 
region were troubled by sickness, alcoholism, poverty, the loss of land, 
depopulation, and the decline of their traditional way of life. Several re- 
ligious prophets emerged, each offering explanations and remedies for 
the crisis. Among these was Tecumseh's younger brother Lalawéthika 
(or Tenskwautawa ), a healer in Tecumseh's village. Until this time, 
Lalawéthika had been regarded as a misfit with little promise. In 1805, 
he began preaching, drawing upon ideas espoused by earlier prophets, 
particularly the Delaware prophet Neolin. Lalawéthika urged listeners 
to reject European influences, stop drinking alcohol, and discard their 
traditional medicine bags. Tecumseh followed his brother's teachings by 
eating only Native food, wearing traditional Shawnee clothing, and not 
drinking alcohol. 


In 1806, Tecumseh and Lalawéthika, now known as the Shawnee 
Prophet, established a new town near the ruins of Fort Greenville 
(present-day Greenville, Ohio), where the 1795 Treaty of Greenville had 
been signed. The Prophet's message spread widely, attracting visitors 
and converts from multiple tribes. The brothers hoped to reunite the 
scattered Shawnees at Greenville, but they were opposed by Black 
Hoof, a Mekoche chief regarded by Americans as the "principal chief" 
of the Shawnees. 


Black Hoof and other leaders around the Shawnee town of Wa- 
pakoneta urged Shawnees to accommodate the United States by adopt- 
ing some American customs, with the goal of creating a Shawnee 
homeland with secure borders in northern Ohio. The Prophet's move- 
ment represented a challenge to the Shawnee chiefs who sat on the 
tribal council at Wapakoneta. Most Ohio Shawnees followed Black 
Hoof's path and rejected the Prophet's movement. Important converts 
who joined the movement at Greenville were Blue Jacket, the famed 
Shawnee war leader, and Roundhead, who became Tecumseh's close 
friend and ally. 











Lalawéthika 


American settlers grew uneasy as Indians flocked to Greenville. In 
1806 and 1807, Tecumseh and Blue Jacket traveled to Chillicothe, the 
capital of the new U.S. state of Ohio, to reassure the governor that 
Greenville posed no threat. Rumors of war between the United States 
and Great Britain followed the Chesapeake incident of June 1807. To es- 
cape the rising tensions, Tecumseh and the Prophet decided to move 
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west to a more secure location, farther from American forts and closer 
to potential western Indian allies. 


(Note) Tenskwatawa and Kumskaukau were twins, although some 
say that that Tecumseh, Tenskwatawa and Kumskaukau were all 
three born at the same time. 


In 1808, Tecumseh and the Prophet established a village Americans 
would call Prophetstown, north of present-day Lafayette, Indiana. The 
Prophet adopted a new name, Tenskwatawa ("The Open Door"), mean- 
ing he was the door through which followers could reach salvation. 
Like Greenville, Prophetstown attracted numerous followers, compris- 
ing Shawnees, Potawatomis, Kickapoos, Winnebagos, Sauks, Ot- 

tawas, Wyandots, and Iowas, an unprecedented variety of Natives living 
together. Perhaps 6,000 people settled in the area, making it larger 
than any American city in the region. Prophetstown was effectively an 
independent city-state. 


At Prophetstown, Tecumseh and Tenskwatawa initially worked to 
maintain a peaceful coexistence with the United States. A major turn- 
ing point came in September 1809, when William Henry Harrison, gover- 
nor of the Indiana Territory, negotiated the Treaty of Fort Wayne, purchas- 
ing 2.5 to 3 million acres (10,000 to 12,000 km2) of land in what is 
present-day Indiana and Illinois. Although many Indian leaders signed 
the treaty, others who used the land were deliberately excluded from 
the negotiations. The treaty created widespread outrage among Indi- 
ans, and, according to historian John Sugden, "put Tecumseh on the 
road to war" with the United States. 
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FORMING A CONFEDERACY 






















Before the Treaty of Fort Wayne, 
Tecumseh was relatively unknown 
to outsiders, who usually referred 
to him as "the Prophet's brother." 
Afterwards he emerged as a promi- 
nent figure as he built an intertribal 
confederacy to counter U.S. expan- 
sion. In August 1810, Tecumseh 
met with William Henry Harrison 
at Vincennes, capital of the Indiana 
Territory, a standoff that became 
legendary. Tecumseh demanded 
that Harrison rescind the Fort 
Wayne cession, and said he would 
oppose American settlement on the 
disputed lands. He said the chiefs 
who had signed the treaty would be 
punished, and that he was uniting the tribes to prevent further ces- 
sions. Harrison insisted the land had been purchased fairly and that 
Tecumseh had no right to object because Native Americans did not 
own land in common. Harrison said he would send Tecumseh's de- 
mands to President James Madison, but did not expect the president to 
accept them. As the meeting concluded, Tecumseh said that if Madison 
did not rescind the Fort Wayne treaty, "you and I will have to fight it 
out.” 


(Note) William Henry Harrison (February 9, 1773 — April 4, 1841) 
was an American military officer and politician who served as the 9th 
president of the United States in 1841. Harrison died just 31 days after 
his inauguration, and had the shortest presidency in U.S. history. In 
August 1810, Tecumseh led 400 warriors down the Wabash River to 
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meet with Harrison in Vincennes. They were dressed in war paint, 
and their sudden appearance at first frightened the soldiers at Vin- 
cennes. The leaders of the group were escorted to Grouseland, where 
they met Harrison. Harrison said that the Miamis were the owners of 
the land and could sell it as they wished. Tecumseh launched an "im- 
passioned rebuttal," in the words of one historian, but Harrison was 
unable to understand his language. A Shawnee friendly to Harrison 
cocked his pistol from the sidelines to alert Harrison that Tecumseh's 
speech was leading to trouble, and some witnesses reported that 
Tecumseh was encouraging the warriors to kill Harrison. Many of 
them began to pull their weapons, representing a substantial threat to 
Harrison and the town, which held a population of only 1,000. Harri- 
son drew his sword, and Tecumseh's warriors backed down when the 
officers presented their firearms in his defense. Chief Winamac was 
friendly to Harrison, and he countered Tecumseh's arguments, telling 
the warriors that they should return home in peace since they had 
come in peace. Before leaving, Tecumseh informed Harrison that he 
would seek an alliance with the British if the treaty was not nullified. 
After the meeting, Tecumseh journeyed to meet with many of the 
tribes in the region, hoping to create a confederation to battle the 
United States. 


After the confrontation with Harrison, Tecumseh traveled widely to 
build his confederacy. He went westward to recruit allies among the 
Potawatomis, Winnebagos, Sauks, Foxes, Kickapoos, and Missouri 
Shawnees. In November 1810, he visited Fort Malden in Upper Canada to 
ask British officials for assistance in the coming war, but the British 
were noncommittal, urging restraint. In May 1811, Tecumseh visited 
Ohio to recruit warriors among the Shawnees, Wyandots, and Senecas. 
After returning to Prophetstown, he sent a delegation to the Iroquois in 
New York. 


In July 1811, Tecumseh again met Harrison at Vincennes. He told the 
governor he had amassed a confederacy of northern tribes and was 
heading south to do the same. For the next six months, Tecumseh trav- 
eled some 3,000 miles (4,800 km) in the south and west to recruit al- 
lies. The documentary evidence of this journey is fragmentary, and was 
exaggerated in folklore, but he probably met with Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
Muscogee, Osages, western Shawnees and Delawares, Iowas, Sauks, 
Foxes, Sioux, Kickapoos, and Potawatomis. He was aided in his efforts 
by two extraordinary events: the Great Comet of 1811 and the New 
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Madrid earthquake, which he and other Native Americans interpreted as 
omens that his confederacy should be supported. Many rejected his 
overtures, especially in the south; his most receptive southern listeners 
were among the Muscogee. A faction among the Muscogee, who be- 
came known as the Red Sticks, responded to Tecumseh's call to arms, 
contributing to the coming of the Creek War. 


(Note) The Great Comet of 1811, is a comet that was visible to the 
naked eye for around 260 days, the longest recorded period of visibil- 
ity until the appearance of Comet Hale—Bopp in 1997. In October 1811, 
at its brightest, it displayed an easily visible coma. The Great Comet 
of 1811 was thought to have had an exceptionally large coma, perhaps 
reaching over 1 million miles across. Astronomers also found the 
comet a memorable sight. William Henry Smyth, comparing his rec- 
ollections of the Great Comet of 1811 to the spectacular Donati's 
Comet, stated that "as a mere sight-object, the branched tail was of 
greater interest, the nucleus with its 'head-veil' was more distinct, and 
its circumpolarity was a fortunate incident for gazers". The Shawnee 
military leader Tecumseh, whose name was translated, among other 
names, as "shooting star", claimed the appearance of the comet as a 
favorable omen during his mostly unsuccessful efforts that year to 
bring southern tribes into his pan-Native American alliance. 


The comet was apparently visible during the New Madrid earth- 
quakes in December, 1811. A report on the first steamship to descend 
the Ohio River as it approached the confluence with the Mississippi 
River states, "December 18, 1811.—The anniversary of this day the 
people of Cairo [Illinois] and its vicinity should never forget. It was 
the coming of the first steamboat to where Cairo now is—the New Or- 
leans, Capt. Roosevelt, Commanding. It was the severest day of the 
great throes of the New Madrid earthquake; at the same time, a fiery 
comet was rushing athwart the horizon". 


(Note) The 1811-1812 New Madrid earthquakes were a series of in- 
tense intraplate earthquakes beginning with an initial earthquake of 
moment magnitude 7.2—8.2 on December 16, 1811, followed by a 7.4 
aftershock on the same day. Two additional earthquakes of similar 
magnitude followed in January and February 1812. They remain the 
most powerful earthquakes to hit the contiguous United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains in recorded history. 
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The earthquakes, as well as the seismic zone of their occurrence, were 
named for the Mississippi River town of New Madrid, then part of the 
Louisiana Territory and now within the U.S. state of Missouri. 


The epicenters of the earthquakes were located in an area that at the 
time was at the distant western edge of the American frontier, only 
sparsely settled by European pioneers. Contemporary accounts have 
led seismologists to estimate that these stable continental region 
earthquakes were felt strongly throughout much of the central and 
eastern United States, across an area of roughly 50,000 square miles, 
and moderately across nearly 3 million. The 1906 San Francisco 
earthquake, by comparison, was felt moderately over roughly 6,200 
sq mi. The New Madrid earthquakes were interpreted variously by 
American Indian tribes, but one consensus was universally accepted; 
the powerful earthquake had to have meant something. For many 
tribes in Tecumseh's pan-Indian alliance, it meant that Tecumseh and 
his brother the Prophet must be supported. 


According to historian Sugden (1997), Tecumseh had made a "serious 
mistake" by informing Harrison he would be absent from Prophet- 
stown for an extended time. Harrison wrote that Tecumseh's absence 
"affords a most favorable opportunity for breaking up his Confeder- 
acy." In September 1811, Harrison marched toward Prophetstown with 
about 1,000 men. In the pre-dawn hours on November 7, warriors 
from Prophetstown launched a surprise attack on Harrison's camp, ini- 
tiating the Battle of Tippecanoe. Harrison's men held their ground, after 
which the Prophet's warriors withdrew and evacuated Prophetstown. 
The Americans burned the village the following day and returned to 
Vincennes. 


Historians have traditionally viewed the Battle of Tippecanoe as a 
devastating blow to Tecumseh's confederacy. According to a story 
recorded by Benjamin Drake ten years after the battle, Tecumseh was fu- 
rious with Tenskwatawa after the battle and threatened to kill him. Af- 
terwards, it was said, the Prophet played little part in the confederacy's 
leadership. 


Harrison hoped his preemptive strike would subdue Tecumseh's con- 
federacy, but a wave of frontier violence erupted after the battle. Native 
Americans, many who had fought at Tippecanoe, sought revenge, 
killing as many as 46 Americans. Tecumseh sought to restrain warriors 
from premature action while preparing the confederacy for future hos- 
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tilities. By the time the United States declared war on Great Britain in 
June 1812, as many as 800 warriors had gathered around the rebuilt 
Prophetstown. Tecumseh's Native American allies throughout the 
Northwest Territory numbered around 3,500 warriors. 


(Note) Report of the Battle Of Tippecanoe - On the 5th of November, 
1811, governor Harrison, with about nine hundred effective troops, 
encamped within ten miles of the Prophet's town. On the next day, 
when the army was within five miles of the village, reconnoitering 
parties of the Indians were seen, but they refused to hold any conver- 
sation with the interpreters sent forward by the governor to open a 
communication with them. 


The encampment was about three-fourths of a mile from the Prophet's 
town; and orders were given, in the event of a night attack, for each 
corps to maintain its position, at all hazards, until relieved or further 
orders were given to it. The whole army was kept during the night, in 
the military position which is called, lying on their arms. The regular 
troops lay in their tents, with their accoutrements on, and their arms 
by their sides. The militia had no tents, but slept with their clothes and 
pouches on, and their guns under them, to keep them dry. The order of 
the encampment was the order of battle, for a night attack; and as 
every man slept opposite to his post in the line, there was nothing for 
the troops to do, in case of an assault, but to rise and take their 
position a few steps in the rear of the fires around which they had 
reposed. The guard of the night consisted of two captain's commands 
of forty-two men, and four non-commissioned officers each; and two 
subaltern's guards of twenty men and non-commissioned officers each 
—the whole amounting to about one hundred and thirty men, under 
the command of a field officer of the day. 


At four o'clock in the morning of the 7th, governor Harrison, 
according to his practice, had risen, preparatory to the calling up the 
troops; and was engaged, while drawing on his boots by the fire, in 
conversation with general Wells, colonel Owen, and majors Taylor 
and Hurst. The orderly-drum had been roused for the purpose of 
giving the signal for the troops to turn out, when the attack of the 
Indians suddenly commenced upon the left flank of the camp. The 
whole army was instantly on its feet; the camp-fires were 
extinguished; the governor mounted his horse and proceeded to the 
point of attack. 
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Several of the companies had taken their places in the line within forty 
seconds from the report of the first gun; and the whole of the troops 
were prepared for action in the course of two minutes; a fact as 
creditable to their own activity and bravery, as to the skill and energy 
of their officers. The battle soon became general, and was maintained 
on both sides with signal and even desperate valor. 


The Indians advanced and retreated by the aid of a rattling noise, 
made with deer hoofs, and persevered in their treacherous attack with 
an apparent determination to conquer or die upon the spot. The battle 
raged with unabated fury and mutual slaughter, until daylight, when 
a gallant and successful charge by our troops, drove the enemy into 
the swamp, and put an end to the conflict. 


Prior to the assault, the Prophet had given assurances to his followers, 
that in the coming contest, the Great Spirit would render the arms of 
the Americans unavailing; that their bullets would fall harmless at the 
feet of the Indians; that the latter should have light in abundance, 
while the former would be involved in thick darkness. 


Availing himself of the privilege conferred by his peculiar office, and, 
perhaps, unwilling in his own person to attest at once the rival powers 
of a sham prophecy and a real American bullet, he prudently took a 
position on an adjacent eminence; and, when the action began, he 
entered upon the performance of certain mystic rites, at the same time 
singing a war-song. 


In the course of the engagement, he was informed that his men were 
falling: he told them to fight on,—it would soon be as he had predicted; 
and then, in louder and wilder strains, his inspiring battle-song was 
heard commingling with the sharp crack of the rifle and the shrill 
war-whoop of his brave but deluded followers. 


Throughout the action, the Indians manifested more boldness and 
perseverance than had, perhaps, ever been exhibited by them on any 
former occasion. This was owing, it is supposd to the influence of the 
Prophet, who by the aid of his incantations had inspired them with a 
belief that they would certainly overcome their enemy: the 
supposition, likewise, that they had taken the governor's army by 
surprise, doubtless contributed to the desperate character of their 
assaults. Their number on the night of the engagement was probably 
between eight hundred and one thousand. 
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Some of the Indians who were in the action, subsequently informed the 
agent at fort Wayne, that there were more than a thousand warriors 
in the battle, and that the number of wounded was unusually great. 


In the precipitation of their retreat, they left thirty-eight on the field; 
some were buried during the engagement in their town, others no 
doubt died subsequently of their wounds. The whole number of their 
killed, was probably not less than fifty. 


Of the army under governor Harrison, thirty-five were killed in the 
action, and twenty-five died subsequently of their wounds: the total 
number of killed and wounded was one hundred and eighty-eight. 
Peace on the frontiers was one of the happy results of this severe and 
brilliant action. The tribes which had already joined in the 
confederacy were dismayed; and those which had remained neutral 
now decided against it. 




















WAR OF 1812 


In June 1812, Tecumseh arrived at Fort Malden in Amherstburg to join 
his cause with the British in the War of 1812. The British had few troops 
and scant resources in the 
west, so Native allies were es- Fort 
sential to the defense of Up- . .. 
per Canada. The British oa 
quickly recognized Tecumseh 4, 
as the most influential of ' 
their Indian allies and relied 
upon him to direct the Native 
forces. 
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He and his warriors scouted 
and probed enemy positions 
as American General William 
Hull crossed into Canada and threat- 
ened to take Fort Malden. On July 25, 
Tecumseh's warriors skirmished with 
Americans north of Amherstburg, in- 
flicting the first American fatalities of 
the war. 


Tecumseh turned his attention to cut- 
ting off Hull's supply and communica- 
tion lines on the U.S. side of the bor- 
der, south of Detroit. On August 5, he 
led 25 warriors in two successive am- 
bushes, scattering a far superior force. 
Tecumseh captured Hull's outgoing 
mail, which revealed that the general Conca aa 
was fearful of being cut off. | 
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On August 9, Tecumseh joined with British soldiers at the Battle of 
Maguaga, successfully thwarting Hull's attempt to reopen his line of 
communications. Two days later, Hull pulled the last of his men from 
Amherstburg, ending his attempt to invade Canada. 
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The Battle of Maguaga (also known as the Battle of Monguagon or the 
Battle of the Oakwoods) was a small battle between British troops, 
Canadian militia and Tecumseh's natives and a larger force of Ameri- 
can troops near the Wyandot village of Maguaga. The American army 
under Brigadier-General William Hull had moved to Detroit, intending 
to use it as a base for an attack on Upper Canada. Hull's resolution 
quickly faded. After deciding not to attack the British at Fort Amherst- 
burg, he learned that Mackinac Island had been captured by the British 
and feared that many Indians would flock south from there to join the 
British. On 3 August, he retreated to American territory. 


At the Miami Rapids, Captain Henry Brush's company of Ohio 
Volunteers were waiting with vital supplies for Hull's garrison, 
including 300 head of cattle and 70 packhorses each laden with 200 
pounds of flour. On 4 August, British troops under Captain Adam Muir 
of the 41st Regiment and Indians under Tecumseh and Roundhead 
defeated a detachment which Hull had sent to collect these supplies at 
the Battle of Brownstown. 


Noticing some men creeping through the woods on their right, some of 
the redcoats thought it was the enemy trying to outflank them and 
opened fire on them. The "enemy" turned out to be Potawatomi war- 
riors allied to the British under Chief Main Poc, who immediately 
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thought that the people firing at them must be Americans. Briton and 
Native American blazed away at each other until the Potawatomi real- 
ized that they were fighting their own side and withdrew into the 
woods to the rear. 


Meanwhile, seeing the American advance waver, Muir ordered the bu- 
gler of the light company of the 41st Regiment to sound the charge. In 
the British Army, only the light infantry used the bugle; the rest of the 
infantry communicated using drumbeats. The officer commanding one 
of the other companies of the 41st Regiment thought that the bugle was 
sounding the "recall" and ordered his men to fall back. Before Muir 
knew what was happening, his whole force was streaming off to the 
rear. The Americans, who thought that the British were running from 
them, took heart and advanced over Muir's vacated position in pursuit 
of an enemy they thought they had routed. Miller advanced a good dis- 
tance only to find that Muir had rallied his men and was standing, 
awaiting another attack. Miller, satisfied with his "victory", decided not 
to renew his assault. 





Lt Col James Miller 
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BROCK AND DETROIT 


On August 14, Major-General Isaac Brock, British commander of Upper 
Canada, arrived at Fort Malden and began preparations for attacking 
Hull at Fort Detroit. Tecumseh, upon hearing of Brock's plans, report- 
edly turned to his companions and said, "This is a man!" 


Tecumseh and Brock 
"formed an immediate 
friendship that served to ce- 
ment the alliance." Brock's 
high esteem for Tecumseh 
likely contributed to a popu- 
lar belief that Tecumseh was 
appointed a brigadier gen- 
eral in the British Army, 
though this is doubtful. 


Tecumseh led about 530 
warriors in the Siege of De- 
troit. According to one ac- 
count, Tecumseh had his 
men repeatedly pass 
through an opening in the 
woods to create the impres- 
sion that thousands of Na- 
tive Americans were outside 
the fort, a story that may be 
apocryphal. 





Major-General Isaac Brock 


To almost everyone's astonishment, Hull decided to surrender on Au- 
gust 16. 
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Afterwards, Brock wrote of Tecumseh: 


He who attracted most of my attention was a Shawnee chief, Tecumset, 
brother to the Prophet, who for the last two years has carried on, con- 
trary to our remonstrances, an active warfare against the United States. 
A more sagacious or a more gallant warrior does not I believe exist. He 
was the admiration of every one who conversed with him. 


Brock likely assured Tecumseh that the British would support Native 
American land claims. He wrote his superiors that restoration of land 
"fraudulently usurped" from theNative Americans should be consid- 
ered in any peace treaty. News of Detroit's capture revived British dis- 
cussion of creating of an Indian barrier state to ensure the security of Up- 
per Canada. After his short stay in the area, Brock returned to the Nia- 
gara frontier, where he was killed in action several weeks later. Mean- 
while, the British had negotiated a temporary armistice and called off 
further offensives. Tecumseh was frustrated by the unexpected British- 
American armistice, which came at a time when his confederacy was 
attacking other American forts and needed British support. 





Brock killed at Niagara 
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In September 1812, Tecumseh and Roundhead led 600 warriors to as- 
sist in an attack on Fort Wayne, but the siege failed before they arrived. 
Another siege against Fort Harrison also failed. Tecumseh stayed in the 
Prophetstown region for the remainder of 1812, coordinating Native 
American war efforts. 


Roundhead (c. 1760 — 1813), also known as Bark Carrier, Round Head, 
Stayeghtha, and Stiahta, was an American Indian chief of the Wyandot 
tribe. He was a strong member of Tecumseh's confederacy against the 
United States during the War of 1812. 


During the War of 1812, Roundhead was second-in-command only to 
Tecumseh among Colonel Henry Procter's British forces. He 
participated in the Battle of Brownstown on August 5, 1812 and the 
Battle of Maguaga on August 9. After this battle, Tecumseh presented 
Roundhead with a sash given to him by General Isaac Brock, as 
Tecumseh claimed it should belong to an older and more skilled 
walrior. 


Roundhead did not wear the honorable sash, as he did not want to 
cause jealously among the other war chiefs. A few days later, he helped 
in the capture of Fort Detroit during the Siege of Detroit on August 15. 
He then joined up with Major Adam Muir for the British occupation of 
Fort Miami along the Maumee River in September 1812. He later fought 
in the Siege of Fort Meigs from April 28—May 9, 1813. Another of 
Roundhead's brothers, Jean-Baptiste, died during this failed siege. 


Roundhead's most notable accomplishment during the War of 1812 
took place when he fought in the Second Battle of the River Raisin on 
January 22, 1813, overwhelmingly defeating the Americans. Tecumseh, 
who did not participate in the battle, gave command of the native forces 
to Roundhead, who was aided by fellow Wyandot chief Walk-in-the- 
Water. 


They commanded approximately 800 Native Americans along with 
Henry Procter's 597 British troops against a force of 1,000 Americans. 
The battle was a disastrous defeat for the Americans, as they were 
caught off guard in the early hours of the morning; it resulted in the 
most American casualties of any battle of the War of 1812. 

















Chief Roundhead Of the Wyandot 
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FORT MEIGS 


Tecumseh's message to William Henry Harrison at Fort Meigs: 


I have with me eight hundred braves. You have an equal number in 
your hiding place. Come out with them and give me battle; you talked 
like a brave when we met at Vincennes, and I respected you; but now 
you hide behind logs and in the earth like a ground hog. Give me your 


answer. 


2s 
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Tecumseh returned to Amherstburg in April 1813. Meanwhile, the 
Americans, having suffered defeat at the Battle of Frenchtown in Janu- 
ary 1813, were pushing back toward Detroit under the command of 
William Henry Harrison. Tecumseh and Roundhead led about 1,200 
warriors to Fort Meigs, a recently constructed American fort along 

the Maumee River in Ohio. The Indians initially saw little action while 
British forces under General Henry Procter laid siege to the fort. 
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Fort Meigs Siege and Battle 


Fighting outside the fort began on May 5 after the arrival of American 
reinforcements, who attacked the British gun batteries. Tecumseh led 
an attack on an American sortie from the fort, then crossed the river to 
help defeat a regiment of Kentucky militia. The British and Native 
Americans had inflicted heavy casualties on the Americans outside the 
fort, but failed to capture it. Procter's Canadian militia and many of 
Tecumseh's warriors left after the battle, so Procter was compelled to 
lift the siege. 


One of the most famous incidents in Tecumseh's life occurred after the 
battle. American prisoners had been taken to the nearby ruins of Fort 
Miami. When a group of Indians began killing prisoners, Tecumseh 
rushed in and stopped the slaughter. According to historian Sugden, 
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"Tecumseh's defense of the American prisoners became a cornerstone 
of his legend, the ultimate proof of his inherent nobility." Some ac- 
counts said Tecumseh rebuked General Procter for failing to protect 
the prisoners, though this might not have happened. 


Tecumseh and Procter returned to Fort Meigs in July 1813, Tecumseh 
with 2,500 warriors, the largest contingent he would ever lead. They 
had little hope of taking the strongly defended fort, but Tecumseh 
sought to draw the Americans into open battle. He staged a mock battle 
within earshot of the fort, hoping the Americans would ride out to as- 
sist. The ruse failed and the second siege of Fort Meigs was lifted. Proc- 
ter then led a detachment to attack Fort Stephenson on the Sandusky 
River, while Tecumseh went west to intercept potential American ad- 
vances. Procter's attack failed and the expedition returned to Amherst- 
burg. 





General Henry Proctor 
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DEATH AND AFTERMATH 


Tecumseh hoped further offensives were forthcoming, but after the 
American naval victory in the Battle of Lake Erie on September 10, 
1813, Procter decided to retreat from Amherstburg. Tecumseh pleaded 
with Procter to stay and fight: "Our lives are in the hands of the Great 
Spirit. We are determined to defend our lands, and if it is his will, we 
wish to leave our bones upon them." Procter insisted the defense of 
Amherstburg was untenable now that the Americans controlled Lake 
Erie, but he promised to make a stand at Chatham, along the Thames 
River. Tecumseh reluctantly agreed. The British burned Fort Malden 
and public buildings in Amherstburg, then began the retreat, with 
William Henry Harrison's army in pursuit. 





Battle Of Lake Erie 1813 
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(Note) The Battle of Lake Erie, sometimes called the Battle of Put-in- 
Bay, was fought on 10 September 1813, on Lake Erie off the coast of 
Ohio during the War of 1812. Nine vessels of the United States Navy 
defeated and captured six vessels of the British Royal Navy. This en- 
sured American control of the lake for the rest of the war, which in 
turn allowed the Americans to recover Detroit and win the Battle of 
the Thames to break the Indian confederation of Tecumseh. It was one 
of the biggest naval battles of the War of 1812. 


Tecumseh arrived at Chatham to find that Procter had retreated even 
further upriver. Procter sent word that he had chosen to make a stand 
near Moraviantown. Tecumseh was angered by the change in plans, but 
he led a rearguard action at Chatham to slow the American advance, 
and was slightly wounded in the arm. Many of Tecumseh's despairing 
allies deserted during the retreat, leaving him 500 warriors. Procter 
and Tecumseh, outnumbered more than three-to-one, faced the Ameri- 
cans at the Battle of the Thames on October 5. Tecumseh positioned his 
men in a line of trees along the right, hoping to flank the Americans. 
The left, commanded by Procter, collapsed almost immediately, and 
Procter fled the battlefield. Colonel Richard Mentor Johnson led the 
American charge against the Indians. Tecumseh was killed in the fierce 
fighting, and the Indians dispersed. The Americans had won a decisive 
victory. 
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After the battle, American soldiers stripped and scalped Tecumseh's 
body. The next day, when Tecumseh's body had been positively identi- 
fied, others peeled off some skin as souvenirs. The location of his re- 
mains are unknown. The earliest account stated that his body had been 
taken by Canadians and buried at Sandwich. Later stories said he was 
buried at the battlefield, or that his body was secretly removed and 
buried elsewhere. According to another tradition, an Ojibwe named Os- 
hahwahnoo, who had fought at Moraviantown, exhumed Tecumseh's 
body in the 1860s and buried him on St. Anne Island on the St. Clair 
River. In 1931, these bones were examined. Tecumseh had broken a 
thighbone in a riding accident as a youth and thereafter walked with a 
limp, but neither thigh of this skeleton had been broken. Nevertheless, 
in 1941 the remains were buried on nearby Walpole Island in a ceremony 
honoring Tecumseh. A book by St-Denis (2005), says a lengthy investi- 
gation of the topic concluded that Tecumseh was likely buried on the 
battlefield and his remains have been lost. 


Initial published accounts identified Richard Mentor Johnson as hav- 
ing killed Tecumseh. In 1816, another account claimed a different sol- 
dier had fired the fatal shot. The matter became controversial in the 
1830s when Johnson was a candidate for Vice President of the United 
States to Martin Van Buren. Johnson's supporters promoted him as 
Tecumseh's killer, employing slogans such as "Rumpsey dumpsey, 
rumpsey dumpsey, Colonel Johnson killed Tecumseh." Johnson's op- 
ponents collected testimony contradicting this claim; numerous other 
possibilities were named. Johnson became Vice President in 1837, his 
fame largely based on his claim to have killed Tecumseh. 


Tecumseh's death led to the collapse of his confederacy; except in the 
southern Creek War, most of his followers did little more fighting. In 
the negotiations that ended the War of 1812, the British attempted to 
honor promises made to Tecumseh by insisting upon the creation of a 
Native American barrier state in the Old Northwest. The Americans re- 
fused and the matter was dropped. The Treaty of Ghent (1814) called for 
Native American lands to be restored to their 1811 boundaries, some- 
thing the United States had no intention of doing. By the end of the 
1830s, the U.S. government had compelled Shawnees still living in 
Ohio to sign removal treaties and move west of the Mississippi River. 
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From the 1841 book "Life Of Tecumseh" by BY BENJAMIN DRAKE: 


It is asserted that Tecumseh was not only scalped, but that his body was 
actually flayed, and the skin converted into razor-straps by the 
Kentuckians. It is confirmed by the testimony of several American 
officers and privates, who were in the battle of the Thames. It is painful 
to make an admission of this kind, but truth forbids the suppression of 
a fact, when fairly established, however revolting to the feelings of 
humanity, or degrading to a people. That there was any general 
participation of our troops in this inhuman and revolting deed, is not 
for a moment to be supposed. That it was the act of a few vulgar and 
brutish individuals, is, we think, just as certain, as that the great mass 
of the army were shocked at its perpetration. It is to be regretted that 
the names of the persons who committed this outrage have not been 
preserved, that their conduct on this occasion might have been held up 
to universal condemnation. 
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LEGACY OF TECUMSEH 


Tecumseh was widely admired in his lifetime, even by Americans who 
had fought against him. His primary American foe, William Henry 
Harrison, described Tecumseh as "one of those uncommon geniuses, 
which spring up occasionally to produce revolutions and overturn the 
established order of things." After his death, he became an iconic folk 
hero in American, Indigenous, and Canadian history. 


For many Native Americans in the United States and First Nations people 
in Canada, he became a hero who transcends tribal identity. Tecumseh's 
stature grew over the decades after his death, often at the expense of 
Tenskwatawa, whose religious views white writers found alien and un- 
appealing. White writers tended to turn Tecumseh into a "secular" 
leader who only used his brother's religious movement for political rea- 
sons. For many Europeans and white North Americans, he became the 
foremost example of the "noble savage" stereotype. 


Tecumseh is honored in Canada as a hero who played a major role in 
Canada's defense in the War of 1812, joining Sir Isaac Brock and Laura 
Secord as the best-remembered people of that war. John Richardson, an 
important early Canadian novelist, had served with Tecumseh and 
idolized him. His 1828 epic poem "Tecumseh; or, The Warrior of the 
West" was intended to "preserve the memory of one of the noblest and 
most gallant spirits" in history. 


Canadian writers such as Charles Mair (Tecumseh: A Drama, 1886) cel- 
ebrated Tecumseh as a Canadian patriot, an idea reflected in numerous 
subsequent biographies written for Canadian school children. The por- 
trayal of Tecumseh as a Canadian patriot has been criticized for ob- 
scuring his true aim of protecting Native homelands outside of Canada. 
Among the many things named for Tecumseh in Canada are the naval 
reserve unit HMCS Tecumseh and Tecumseh, Ontario. In 1931, the Cana- 
dian government designated Tecumseh as a person of national historic 
significance. 
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Tecumseh has long been admired in Germany, especially due to popu- 
lar novels by Fritz Steuben, beginning with The Flying Ar- 

row (1930). Steuben used Tecumseh to promote Nazi ideology, though 
later editions of his novels removed the Nazi elements. An East Ger- 
man film, Tecumseh, was released in 1972. 


In the United States, Tecumseh became a legendary figure, the histori- 
cal details of his life shrouded in mythology. According to historian Ed- 
munds (2007), "the real Tecumseh has been overshadowed by a folk 
hero whose exploits combine the best of fact and fiction." Only in the 
late 20th century did academic historians begin to unravel fact from 
fiction. 


The fictional Tecumseh has been featured in numerous poems, plays, 
and novels, as well as several movies and outdoor dramas. Examples in- 
clude George Jones's Tecumseh; or, The prophet of the West (1844 
play), Mary Catherine Crowley's Love Thrives in War (1903 novel), Brave 
Warrior (1952 film), and Allan W. Eckert's A Sorrow in Our Hearts: The 
Life of Tecumseh (1992 novel). James Alexander Thom's 1989 novel Pan- 
ther in the Sky was made into a TV movie, Tecumseh: The Last War- 
rior (1995). 


The outdoor drama Tecumseh! has been performed near Chillicothe, 
Ohio, since 1973. Written by Allan Eckert, the story features a fictional, 
doomed romance between Tecumseh and a white settler woman, an ex- 
ample of the "vanishing Indian" scenario popular with white Americans. 
William Tecumseh Sherman, a Union general during the American Civil 
War, was named after Tecumseh. 





END “TECUMSEH — THE ROAMING CHEROKEE” 
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